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engfz class, and is of course quite what we should expect.
With us to-day analogous productions would discuss in piquant
and rather free verses the typical barmaid or tobacconist's
girl, just as our parallel to the Shehr-engfz would be a
playfully written riming list of the principal courtezans of
a city.

Beligh's half-humorous half-complimentary dissertations are,
as has been said, somewhat vague in detail, though the general
intention is clear enough. They contain a liberal supply of
the usual punning allusions to the lad's trade as well as
of the usual proverbs and popular locutions. The vocabulary
and phraseology are far more Turkish than in any other
of the writer's poems, which offers another instance of that
peculiar tendency which we have already noticed to regard
humorous writing as the most appropriate field for the
exercise of the native idiom. Being full of technical expres-
sions, sometimes obsolete or local, these poems are excep-
tionally difficult to understand; in some lines indeed the
meaning is so obscure that it can scarcely be even guessed at.

The lead here given by Belfgh was not, so far as I know,
followed by any contemporary or subsequent poet. No one
seems to have thought of writing 'parallels' to these works
of his, or of adding any fresh portraits to his little gallery.
So these four sketches of the Larissa poet remain unique
in the literature; and on the whole this is perhaps as well.

Belfgh has furthermore a Saqf-Ndme which both in tone
and diction is modelled upon the earlier poems of the same
class. In form it is what is called a Mucashsher, that is a
succession of ten-line stanzas, of which in this case there
are thirteen. This work, which is of course very Persian in
character, is graceful but lacks sincerity, and has the appear-
ance of having been written as a literary exercise. In it, as
here and there in the ghazels, Belfgh plays with mystic ideas